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LETTBES OF HON. GEOKGE M. DALLAS. 

FROM THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OP FERDINAND J. DREER. 

[The following letters of the Hon. George M. Dallas, written while 
Vice-President of the United States and when Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James (with one exception), are addressed to his 
friend, the late Henry M. Phillips, Esq., of Philadelphia. They will be 
read with interest, as the writer gives his version of several events in 
the political history of the day, which created considerable excitement 
and criticism.] 

My dear Sir, 

. . . The enquiry as to Peace or "War has lost none of its 
intensity. Since carefully reading some French papers 
sent me by Mr. Corbin, now in Paris, and comparing the 
measured and meaning phrases of the ministers in the 
House of Commons with those of the ministers in the 
Chamber of Deputies, I have been forced to the opinion, 
notwithstanding a superficial gloss, that there is a mutual 
understanding that England is to fight us rather than accept 
the offered 49. degree. This opinion is corroborated by 
the obvious results of her intrigues in Mexico, where they 
seem almost ready to rush en masse to the Rio Bravo, in 
order to get at the accursed Americans. I don't much mind 
a war in a good cause against any single adversary : but 
two wars on hand at the same time are not quite so attrac- 
tive. If they come, however, we can weather them out; 
they may deface what Abbe Correa called the Portico of 
our national temple, the eastern margin of cities and towns 
on the Atlantic, but they cannot reach the great building 
itself, in our interior ; — we shall suffer no doubt, but, when 
you and I are forgotten in our graves, our descendants will 
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have clusters of laurels where we have only sprigs. As to 
good old Pennsylvania, she will, at once, and forever, he 
relieved of an annual payment of 1,300,000 Ds. which she 
now regularly remits to British creditors. So, as Rochefou- 
cault says, there is no immense calamity which has not con- 
cealed within it some consolation. . . . 

Truly & respt Yrs 

G-. M. Dallas. 
2 Mar. '46. 

(Confidential.) 
My dear Sir, 

The vote of yesterday in Senate against referring the 
Tariff Bill to the Committee is conclusive as to the state of 
the Senate on the question, and makes me, as Vice-Presi- 
dent the arbiter. Hence, they who feel any interest in my 
futurity must prepare themselves for the consequence of 
seeing the Baltimore Convention's resolution strictly carried 
out. 
There were 9 absentees. 
Atherton — D. 
Cameron — "W. 
Speeght — D. 
Webster — W. 
Dayton — "W. 
Miller— W. 
Haywood — D. 
Dix— D. 
B— W. 

Greene — "W". had paired off and did not vote, tho' 
present. 
Whigs voting 22 
" absent 6 
28 
Dem. voting 24 
" absent 4 
28~ 
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Mr. B. will be nominated for the Bench by & by. 

Truly Yr 

G. M. Dallas. 
7 July '46. 

My dear Sir, 

I laboured night and day indefatigably to bring about a 
compromise, and had a dozen shapes for it, any one of 
which I made no hesitation to declare should commend the 
casting vote of the V. P. The Whigs, however, were con- 
troverted by Crittenden and Evans, and would not listen 
to terms. "Webster was anxious for an arrangement. 

& might, at one time, have accomplished it : — 

but they shrank from the responsibility, being urged on by 
boors here to extreme exactions, until the time passed. 
After I had, by my casting vote, ordered the Bill to a third 

reading, then, forsooth, rises, apparently frightened 

to death, and offers Mr. Webster's printed compromise. 
The Cataract was tumbling, and his offer was a mere straw 
opposed to its impetus. 

I am quite conscious that my Casting vote, forced out by 
[ ], exposes me to a torrent of abuse. Were every 
drop in that torrent an avalanche, it should not have turned 
me from the redemption of my public pledge. I have been 
inundated with threatening anonymous letters of the vilest 
character : — and these, with the assaults in the newspapers, 
only confirmed me in the conviction that I was on the right 
side. 

I have much to detail, but no time for it. The Bill, it is 
said, with the amendment made in Senate, will pass the 
House by an augmented majority. 

Truly Yrs 

G. M. Dallas. 
28 July '46. 

Gentlemen, 

The only duty assigned to me by the Constitution, that 
of presiding in the Senate of the "United States, will prevent 
my accepting your invitation to unite with the Democrats of 
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the City of Philadelphia in their celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 

Our Country has rarely been placed under circumstances 
so propitious as the present for a commemoration of the 
character and services of Andrew Jackson. He is but re- 
cently deceased, and our hearts are yet warm and full with 
grateful remembrances. He has been succeeded in the 
Presidential Office by a statesman long his friend and favor- 
ite, whom the democracy chose as the agent of their restored 
ascendancy. And the times are teeming with incidents of 
foreign and domestic policy, of a nature to invoke almost 
irresistibly, in every patriotic heart, an appeal to his great 
principles of action and to the safe authority of his exam- 
ple. The Eighth of January comes when the lessons of its 
hero's life bear emphatic application, and may, for the com- 
mon security and honor, be at once reduced to practice. Is 
it not well, is it not wise, to imitate one who invariably suc- 
ceeded, and whose success always achieved something for 
the renown of the nation or for the freedom and happiness 
of the American masses ? Is it not well and wise, as we 
offer our tributes to his memory, to ask ourselves, on each 
of the great political questions for solution by the Country, 
how would Jackson have acted ? — how would Jackson have 
decided ? Are we invited to the construction of a fresh and 
more equal scheme for raising revenue to defray the cost 
of economical and just government: What would he have 
done ? Are we asked to establish a safe and independent 
depository of the people's contributions: Would he, or 
would he not have inculcated a Constitutional Treasury? 
Above all, is there an enquiry as to right and honor — terri- 
torial right and public honor — Where would he have planted 
his foot f how would he have treated an arrogant demand 
of our soil, accompanied by a bustle of meditated coercion ? 
Rely upon it that simple tests like these, while they prove 
the sincerity of our celebration, easily unravel the meshes 
of sophistical and timid policy, and preserve to our institu- 
tions the salutary influence of an approved spirit. 

Permit me to offer you the following toast : 
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Jackson's munificent and exhaustless legacy to the American 
People : — His example ! 
I am faithfully your fellow-citizen and friend, 

G. M. Dallas. 

3 January 1848. 
To Henry M. Phillips, -n 
John K. Kane, 

D. C. Skerrett, )■ Committee. 

David H. Tucker, & 
¥m. J. Leiper 

Mt dear Sir: 

The controversy between Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. "Webster 
has produced considerable excitement, and will be followed 
by grave results. You may rest assured that evidence of a 
conclusive character exists, has been examined, and must 
be produced, quite strong enough to establish the gist of 
Mr. IngersolFs charges, if not every one of their particulars. 
This evidence, I have been told, to my sincere regret, in- 
volves a much better man than Mr. W. General solicitude 
is felt to shield him, if possible, but, I fear, a thorough 
disclosure, strike whom it may, has become unavoidable. 

In the course of Mr. Dickinson's reply to Mr. "Webster, I 
decided two points of order, about one of which I perceive 
there exists a slight tho' not very important misapprehen- 
sion. It may be well, however, that I should let you under- 
stand both, exactly as they occurred : 

Mr. Dickinson rose to reply to the violently abusive and 
personal speech of Mr. Webster and in the course of the 
second or third sentence said " that he would not imitate 
the example set him, by using language wholly improper on 
the floor of the Senate, and unusual among gentlemen." 
Mr. Mangum: " Order, — I call the Senator to order!" The 
President : " The Senator from New York will take his seat : 
the Senator from North Carolina will reduce to writing the 
exceptionable words, agreeably to the rule of the Senate." — 
A momentary pause, Mr. Mangum doing nothing — The 
President : " Don't the Senator from North Carolina perse- 
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vere in raising the question of Order ?" Mangum : " No. I 
do not want myself to raise a question of order. I should 
hope that the presiding officer would raise it." The Presi- 
dent : " The Senator from New York will proceed." 

Altho' I am not aware that this decision has been cen- 
sured, yet, that you may see its absolute justice, I transcribe 
for you the 7 th Rule of the Senate : — " If the member be 
called to order by a Senator for words spoken, the excep- 
tional words shall immediately be taken down in writing, 
that the President may be better enabled to judge of the 
matter." 

After an animated review of the incidents which pre- 
ceded the negotiation with Lord Ashburton, Mr. Dickinson 
came to comment on what, agreeably to its misprinted 
date, (misprinted in the reported speech of Mr. "Webster the 
day before) was the first written communication between the 
negotiators. It was a letter from Mr. "Webster to Lord 
Ashburton, of the 11 th (17 th ) of March 1842. He exclaimed 
after reading this letter, "Why did the Secretary thus early 
volunteer to sustain British interests ?" Mr. Webster as if 
he had caught the expressions imperfectly — " What's that ! 
what did the Senator say ? will the gentleman repeat that re- 
mark?" — Dickinson: "I probably may, and I probably may 
not." Webster : " I call upon the Senator to repeat what 
he said?" Dickinson: "Did not the Senator hear what I 
said ? This matter of courtesy, the Senator must be aware, 
has two sides to it : I can cheerfully return it when it is 
shown to me." Webster : " I call for a repetition of the 
remark, with a view to raise a question of order." — The 
President : " The Senator from Massachusetts has perhaps 
not observed that the remarks of the Senator from New 
York were applied to the official letter of the Secretary of 
State of 1842, and not to the Senator from Massachusetts of 
1846." Mr. Webster : " But surely, Sir, such a distinction 
should hardly be sustained in the present case !" The Presi- 
dent : " The presiding officer is quite convinced that the 
distinction must be sustained." Webster : seating himself — 
" Well, Sir, I submit." 
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Now, you must know, that I have been highly compli- 
mented by a number of Senators for the manner as well as 
matter of this decision ; and am therefore a little disposed to 
prevent its being misrepresented. Gen 1 Cass, (who, I agree, 
is not very impartial in matters concerning Mr. "Webster) 
told me that it was the most beautiful mixture of sagacity 
and firmness he had ever seen in a presiding officer. (Don't 
laugh at my conceit, when I am only confiding facts to 
you!) The distinction had not struck him, but when men- 
tioned by me, it was conclusive. My only astonishment is 
that it could escape the notice of any man who has the least 
regard for the freedom of debate. When the conduct and 
papers of any Secretary of State, past or present, cannot be 
canvassed, discussion of executive measures will be at an 
end. The Secretary had, in fact, passed into History : that 
the man was present as a Senator was not a circumstance 
which could not be noticed. Observe that it was perfectly 
competent to Mr. Webster to appeal from my decision, if he 
conceived the distinction on which it was founded to be un- 
just or erroneous ; but he did no such thing. This remark 
is also applicable to the case of Mr. Mangum. 

Since failing to find in these decisions any plausible 
ground for finding fault, Mr. Mangum has gone back to my 
permitting Mr. Webster to assail Mr. Ingersoll, and thinks 
me wrong there. Well ! I would rather err in permitting a 
political adversary to speak than in checking him. But the 
truth is I was entirely right ; and the Senators who think 
otherwise put themselves in the wrong for not having called 
him to order. Mr. Webster knew perfectly that it was not 
in order for him to refer to what had been said in debate in 
the other House, and, therefore, he founded his right to 
animadvert upon the speech of Mr. Ingersoll on the fact that 
Mr. Dickinson had referred to its statements and had pub- 
lished his remarks with extracts from it. Now the ground 
assumed by Mr. Webster struck me at once as prima facie 
correct : and whether, if carefully sifted, it would prove to 
be otherwise, was a matter which Senators might by object- 
ing, bring into debate, but which it would be arbitrary and 
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dangerous in me hastily to decide. My rule is to wait for a 
Senator to call to order unless the departure be obvious and 
liable to interrupt the course of business. Mr. Calhoun, in 
his celebrated essays under the signature of Onslow, denied 
the right of the Vice-President as he was one himself 
at the time; — to call a Senator to order at all : — aud never 
would do it. He went upon the ground of the Constitu- 
tion and the peculiar relations of the Vice-President to the 
Senate. 

I think the word "preside" used in the Constitution im- 
ports something more than Mr. Calhoun ascribes to it : but 
I am inclined to the opinion that his general reasoning as to 
the restricted character of the powers vested in the Vice- 
President as President of the Senate, is sound and salutary, 
and certainly if he be restricted by the Constitution, the 
rules of the Senate cannot relieve him from the restrictions. 
I was told early in the session — in the affair of the Com- 
mittees — that I could not be trusted with power, because I 
was irresponsible on and independent of the Senate : now, 
forsooth, that fault may be plausibly imputed, I am said to 
have an authority far transcending any constitutional grant, 
by exercising which I might effectually destroy the freedom 
of debate and practically silence every Senator ! Hot and 
cold ! 

My unalterable determination is not to allow party to warp 
my judgment a hair's breadth as presiding officer : and I am 
absolutely sure of being able to carry this determination 
into execution. ISTo doubt, I shall make a great many mis- 
takes. A powerful thinker and speaker, like Mr. "Webster, 
carefully preparing his views in advance, may mislead any 
one who hears the topic for the first time, and is called upon 
to act instantly : but I defy a thousand Websters to make 
me dishonest or to alarm me out of my known duty. As 
to my political friends, when they ask me to do wrong, I 
quit them peremptorily. I have too many children to 
look in the face, to be able to spare a spark of my integ- 
rity. 

There are a few Whigs whose estimation I value highly. 
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Foremost among them is my old and tried and true friend 
Josiah Randall. Show him this letter in confidence. 

Truly & resp Yrs. 
G. M. Dallas. 
12 April 1848. 

My deae Sir, 

Your commission, as to the Globe, was attended to on the 
morning I received your letter. 

There is a perfect fog in politics. ~No man, whig or dem- 
ocrat, knows what is coming, or in what direction the ship 
is to be steered. My firm conviction is that she will be put 
on the ultra whig tack, and her rudder lashed down. Clay 
& Crittenden, and Webster and Lawrence, with their re- 
spective tails, are waging exterminating war. Clayton is 
trying hard to jockey my friend Randall. There will be 
rare sport : — the more to be enjoyed by those who are out of 
the milee. 

I begin to fear that Calhoun has again got the crotchet of 
disunion — of Southern independence — into his head. He 
seems convinced that there is but one part of the world, the 
South : — that the South is South Carolina : — that South 
Carolina is united in his person : and that the Wilmot Pro- 
viso will certainly give him an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of a Separate Confederacy. He may be right. 
I should like to know whether any one now-a-days can predi- 
cate consistency, fidelity, or patriotism, of the South ? Set 
it down, at all events, that the "Wilmot Proviso will pass, and 
that Col. Polk will not veto it. 

Truly Yrs. 

G. M. Dallas. 
16 Dec. '48. 

London 10 Aug. '59. 
My dear Sir : 

Very many thanks for your letter of the 24th July. It 

posted me up on all points, leaving nothing untouched. 

When you come away from home, you will learn to feel the 

great value of such a letter. 
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I do not place much confidence in the present pacific 
appearance of things. To me it has all along seemed that 
events were steadily following in the order assigned to 
them hy the profound sagacity and inflexible purpose of 
the French Emperor. It is so long since, when banished, 
he wrote his programme for the throne which he never 
doubted he would reach, that people have lost sight of it, 
and are surprised at each fresh feature of its development. 
Since the coup d'etat, he has held the reins of the European 
chariot, has driven it with wonderful skill in the premedi- 
tated track, and, at every stage of progress, pauses just long 
enough to let his coursers take breath, and let the world 
score another barrier put behind them. Eclipsing all his 
Generals, he is vastly greater as a statesman. His plans, 
like partridges, are perfected before they are hatched, and, 
the instant he cracks their shell, run straight to their desti- 
nation. He is the more formidable, too, by invariably ex- 
hibiting a moderation which stops in mid volley, or which, 
like the Eagle, suffers little birds to sing, as soon as he has 
made them little. You will hardly believe me when I tell 
you that many even of these sturdy islanders do not look 
upon his reaching London with 200,000 men, as worse to 
them than the loss of Lombardy to Austria : he is forbear- 
ing, not cruel or extortionate! "Well! will he bridge the 
Channel and avenge St. Helena? If he lives, certainly. 
How soon? That I have not a doubt, he could tell you at 
this moment with exactness : but no other man can, or need 
conjecture. Like Death, he is " a necessary end and will 
come when he will come." Science has unwittingly played 
into the hands of despotism : — her modern improvements in 
steam transport, electrical communication, and far-reaching 
artillery, manipulated by Napoleon, are thunder both in the 
grasp of another Jove, which even the Giants can't with- 
stand. 

You are exercised with the wrangle & prospects of our 
good old party, and tell me that the weather can as easily be 
foretold as the result of the Charleston Convention. That 
is true. Clouds and thunder always precede our nomina- 
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tions, and we can't say whether we are to have rain, or hail, 
or snow. But, then, fall which may, the clouds always 
rapidly disperse, the thunder dies away in distant murmurs, 
and the Sun of good feeling, invigorating warmth, and 
shining hope, breaks out upon us. As heretofore, so now 
Be our Candidate whom you please, he at once is the repre- 
sentative of the democracy. That's enough for all who fol- 
low and are faithful to principle. Personal specialties are 
" all right" before choice : — but after, they are not merely 
wrong, they are absurd. Name whom they please at 
Charleston out of the list you mention, the party will hive 
about him as the Queen bee; and I think it is becoming 
daily more and more obvious that they will carry him. I 
can see nothing yet that ought to disturb the equanimity of 
the party, nothing upon which a split could be plausibly ex- 
cused. You say Mr. B. will not be a candidate under any 
circumstances. Perhaps not, if he were at liberty to do as 
he likes. The Spanish Inquisitors never invented a chair 
of such torture as the one into which we jubilate in slam- 
ming our President. That he must loathe it, is very likely. 
But what say those who elected him in '56 ? — his present 
national " entourage" ? the party at large ? Do you think 
him at liberty to repel their re-summons ? I do not. In 
Pittsburg the Post gives him a distant and distinct warning 
that he is not free to run below at the height of the storm. 
If that should become a general sentiment, Mr. B. whose 
heart-sick longing for Wheatland I can fully appreciate, has 
no alternative, and he will stand at all events the Charles- 
ton Purgatory. 

It was a strange exhibition at the last session of Congress 
which shewed our Iron and Coal men urging a return to the 
Casting-Vote Tariff of '46. That of '57 was ill-timed and 
perhaps too low: — even upon the exclusive principle of 
revenue : — but that in so short a period as eleven years, the 
tarred-and-feathered-and-hung-in-effigy one of '46 should 
become the rallying-point — the " quadrilatre" as it were, of 
former foes, was hardly to be expected. On this subject, 
by the by, let me communicate a great fact which comes 
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direct from Paris. On Sunday last, the 7 th instant, his Im- 
perial Majesty announced to his loving subjects, by a "projet 
de loi," a measure of amelioration and peace, which will 
eclipse in all future time the lustre of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino. He has opened France to the free importation of 
coal, iron, cotton, wool, and potter's clay ! Here's a market 
for you ! Don't investigate Napoleonic reasons, but accept 
the fact, fill up your craft at Richmond depot, and ho ! for 
Prance! . . . 

Always faithfully Yours 

GL M. Dallas. 
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